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The first part of the line may have a pause 
in different places — e. g. 

(54) " Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice 

of republics . v 
(302) "Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often 

consoled me, 1 ' 
(384) " Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were 

riding at anchor." 
(1248) " Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom 

and the shadow. M 

It will be interesting to compare the position 
of the caesural and grammatical pauses and 
see to what extent they do not coincide. The 
latter occur in all parts of the line but gen- 
erally are caesural, only 106 out of 1351 not 
coinciding. Some of the lines are strength- 
ened by the non-coincidence of the two 
pauses, e. g. 

(673) " Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from 

city to city." 
(1207) " Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 

other," — 
(1221) "Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 

desert." 

Line 501 has five pauses, 

"Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and 
patience." 

Eight have 4 pauses ; 52 have 3 ; 236 have 2 ; 
686 have 1, and 416 are without a grammatical 
pause. There is but one case of a pause at the 
end of the fifth foot, 709 

"Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ! others — ' 

At the end of the fourth foot after a dactyl 
there are 11, the preceding word being a 
tri- or dissyllable in all except 1366 and 706, 

" ' Gabriel Lajeunesse ! ' said other ; * Oh, yes! we have seen 
him/ " 

In twelve lines, the fourth foot is a spondee 
followed by a pause preceded by a dis- or tri- 
syllable in all except lines 218 

" Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
lifted—" 

and 703. 

" * Gabriel Lajeunesse ! 1 they said ; 'Oh, yes ! we have seen 
him.' " 

There are only three pauses at the end of 
the third syllable of the third foot. 

(748) " Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or 

by hearsay — " 
(1065) '" Farewell' answered the maiden, and, smiling with 

Basil descended." 
(1366) "Village, and mountain, and woodlands, and, walking 

under their shadow. — " 



Of the 145 pauses at the end of the second 
syllable of the third foot, all but 23 are cae- 
sural. Two of the latter (130, 1221) have the 
pause at the end of a dissyllable. The re- 
mainder have a monosyllable, preceded and 
followed by a pause, at the end of the foot, e.g. 

(223) " ' Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy place 

on the settle.' " 
(557) " Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to 

meet hirn, — " 
(1284) " So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 

spices. — " 

At the end of the third syllable of the 
second foot there is but one pause, 605, 

" * Benedicite ! ' murmured the priest, in tones of compas- 
sion." 

Of the 38 at the end of the second syllable 
of the second foot, 9 are not caesural, and all, 
excepting line 1248, have the pause after a 
dissyllable, e. g. 727. 

" Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more 
worthy of heaven.'' 

The pauses at the end of dactyls in the first 
foot, 16 in number, are at the end of trisylla- 
bles, except in the lines of 466, 1102 and 1160 
in which three monosyllables begin the line. 
At the end of the second syllable there are 60 
pauses, 33 of which are caesural. Twenty-one 
of these are after dissyllables and 12 after two 
monosyllables. After the first syllable there are 
85 pauses in the first foot, 89 in the second, 551 
in the third, 174 in the fourth, 80 in the fifth, 
and 1 in the sixth, 270, 

" Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, 
hung — ■" 

R. B. Steele. 

Illinois Wesleyan University. 



THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV, 

Ever since the time when Voltaire wrote his 
'Steele de Louis XIV ' this subject has been 
receiving the attention of writers both more and 
less eminent. The demand of modern criti- 
cism that a writer should be explained from his 
surroundings, and presented in his relations to 
what preceded him, — this demand is now so 
generally recognized that we need no longer 
quote Voltaire in illustration of this fact. 

By a sort of unconscious hero-worship, it has 
been customary to associate the great literary 
names of the seventeenth century with the 
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name of the monarch who was the most con- 
spicuous, though by no means the greatest, 
figure in that age of remarkable men. The 
impression has been produced thatitwas.some- 
how,on account of the reign of this monarch that 
the great v/riters and artists of the period were 
evoked out of nothingness. 

A consideration of the birth-years of the ma- 
jority of these men must dispel this impression- 
The most favorable example for the popular 
theory is that of Racine, who was one year 
younger than Louis XIV, and who enjoyed 
more than perhaps any other of the great 
writers of the time the direct patronage of this 
King., It is clear, however, that during the form- 
ative period of Racine's intellect, the poet could 
not have been much influenced by the reign 
of a monarch who at first differed in nothing 
from his predecessors, and moreover felt too 
inexperienced as yet to take the management of 
affairs from the hands of the ministers, given 
him by his mother. Later on when Louis XIV 
patronized Racine, it was done on the condition 
that the poet should stop writing dramas in 
order to give his entire time to recording the 
doings of the King ; or as a recent writer, Paul 
Albert puts it: * " On croit rehausser la gloire 
de Racine en le transformant en plat pan£- 
gyriste du roi." He was ennobled and called 
to the court, on the condition that he would 
renounce the theatre forever. " He received 
the order to give up all," writes Madame de 
S6vigne. " Racine," exclaims Madame de La 
Fayette, " Racine, whom they have drawn 
away from poetry wherein he was inimitable, 
in order to make of him, for his own misfortune 
and the misfortune of those who have a taste 
for the theatre, a very imitable historian." 

The King was born in 1638. In the years 
before 1660 his influence on literature could 
have amounted to but very little, because up to 
that time he was still under the watchful eyes 
of his mother, Anne of Austria, and his main 
business was to elude her watchfulness, while he 
followed the promptings of his unbridled pas- 
sion for women. Not until 1663 did he authorize 
Colbert to make out a list of distinguished men 
to whom pensions should be given. 

* Paul Albert, ' La Literature frangaise au XVU me siecle. 



But in 1663 Corneille was already fifty-seven 
years old. Descartes had been dead thirteen 
years; Moliere and La Fontaine were forty-two; 
Bossuet, thirty-six, La Rocheioucauld fifty years 
old ! The King's barbarous persecution of 
Jansenism leaves, of course, Pascal entirely out 
of the account ; and Pascal would have been 
forty in 1663, had he not died two years before. 
But these are the chief glories of the age called 
that of Louis XIV! The skillful pen of Voltaire 
has placed all these to the credit of this king, 
and the illusion is even now powerful with 
many who lay claim to critical acumen. 

It has been shown that even the relation of 
Louis XIV to Moliere was not what has been 
commonly believed for so long a time. MoliSre 
was simply made use of in order to provide en- 
tertainments for the frivolous court, often at 
merely twenty-four hours' notice. By doing 
this sort of superficial and, for a man of his gen- 
ius, often contemptible work, he purchased the 
liberty of giving the world those productions on 
which his glory chiefly rests : 'Le Misanthrope,' 
'LeTartuffe,' 'L'Avare,' ' Les Femmes savan- 
tes.' 

The King took little interest in these, and 
he never understood the real greatness of Mol- 
iere. It is utterly unthinkable that the poet 
owed any of his great inspirations to the influ- 
ence of the court. He was great in spite of that 
influence, not on account of it. 

Moliere's company received a pension from 
the King, but it is significant that a pension 
twice as great was given to the Italian company 
with which Moliere had nothing to do. Nisard 
in his History of Literature has made much of 
a legendary meeting at dinner between the 
King and Moliere, when the King is said to 
have handed to the poet the wing of a chicken. 
Unfortunately, it is now pretty well established 
that this anecdote dates from the year 1824, 
when it appeared for the first time in the 
memoirs of Madame de Campan, who relates 
it as a family tradition. No critical student of 
the times of Louis XIV ought to have attached 
any belief to such a story. Louis was a great 
king in little things, and he surpassed all kings 
in the matter of the most rigid ceremonial. 

That the King occasionally protected his 
entertaining servant, who knew so well how to 
furnish amusement for the court full of hand- 
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some ladies and noble youth, from the attacks 
of jealous courtiers, or zealous priests, was but 
natural. And yet Moliere had to petition for 
years before the King gave permission that 
' Tartuffe ' might be played. 

The facts stated show the mistake of Voltaire 
and his followers. Louis XIV was not the 
enlightened friend and Maecenas of literature, 
as hitherto so often represented ; he loved 
splendor, pleasures of the senses in the lowest 
sense of the term, military vainglory and the 
stateliness of an elaborate ceremonial adapted 
to the most trivial details. 

With unreasoning anger and simply following 
the impulse he had received from his Jesuit 
advisers, he pursued Jansenism, that mild form 
of moral Protestantism which the Catholic re- 
ligion seemed, at least for a brief time, to be 
able to tolerate. Later he gave way entirely 
to narrow bigotry, and to the ruthless perse- 
cution of the last remnant of Protestantism when 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had again 
opened the question of civil war. The Pro- 
testants were too few in number, though they 
represented the most industrious part of the 
population; therefore resistance was useless, 
and the only defense was emigration. Abomi- 
nable wars, carried on in the face of every 
principle of international law and common 
honesty, finally reduced the kingdom to the 
verge of bankruptcy. The terrible defeats of 
the French armies at Blenheim, Turin, Ramil- 
lies, and Malplaquet more than offset the ques- 
tionable glory obtained in earlier years by the 
hosts led by Conde' and Turenne ; and the close 
of the reign of this King who had given himself 
the by-name "Soleil," showed an impoverished 
country, and a loss of one third of its popu- 
lation. 

That group of great writers which has given 
so much brilliancy to the reign of Louis XIV, 
was the outcome not of the reign of this king, 
but of certain pre-existing conditions. With 
Louis XIV the royal influence attained its 
greatest power, but reached a point whence 
it rapidly declined ; yet the literature of the 
eighteenth century cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the age of Louis XIV,and in 
this respect, the latter is of very great import- 
ance. Louis XV only emphasized all that was 
weak and wicked in the reign and system of his 



dredecessor, so that a reaction was inevitable. 
Louis XIV explains not only Louis XV, but also 
Rousseau and the French revolution. 

But while the facts here stated are true and 
may be proven by the inspection of records now 
open to any one, it would be wrong to overlook 
certain other facts of the reign of this monarch 
which explain, in connection with events of the 
reign of Louis XIII, the exceptional prepond- 
erance of French literature in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The modern liter- 
ature of Germany did not really come to the 
front until the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and the other European literatures 
seemed to live rather on their past glory, that 
to exert themselves in a struggle for superi- 
ority. 

After Milton's death English literature can 
boast of no great poet until we reach Burns 
and Byron, the contemporaries of Schiller and 
Goethe, as well as of Alfieri. French literature 
kept its ascendancy for almost a century and 
a half. It needed the horrors of the wars of 
the First Republic, followed by the still greater 
horrors of those of the First Napoleon, to 
reduce French literature to a subordinate 
position, from which it did not recover until 
Lamartine, De Musset and Victor Hugo had 
reached man's estate. 

What were the causes of that long period of 
preponderance ?, we may naturally ask. 

I believe that these causes are largely to be 
found in the two great facts of the centralization 
of power in the capital, and the consolidation of 
the whole country itself. 

Except during the period of the English wars, 
France has been allowed to build up its govern- 
ment without interference from without. Even 
when she has encroached on her neighbor's 
territory, she has rarely been much molested in 
the conquests thus made. The reasons for this 
must be found in the excellent natural bound- 
aries of France itself, and in the weakness 
of her neighbors, Germany and Italy. Both of 
these latter countries were in a process of dis- 
integration, while France was adding stone 
after stone to her national edifice. The Re- 
formation had divided all Germany into two 
hostile camps ; but the Protestant party was 
too strong to be crushed by the Catholic power, 
as it was in France. Saint Bartholomew's Eve 
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was for France an extraordinary political 
measure, and political measures likewise of 
great importance were the wars of Richelieu, 
which ended in the downfall of the Huguenot 
power. The skill of Mazarin had succeeded in 
inserting in the treaty of peace made at the 
end of the Thirty Years' War, a clause which 
declared every petty German prince to be a 
European sovereign. This practically de- 
stroyed the Empire, which henceforth could 
count only on the voluntary support of its 
princes. The Turks and Hungarians at one 
end of the Empire and the French at the other, 
made self-preservation a difficult matter, and 
hence there could be no thought of consolida- 
tion. Now all this was different in France. 
A civil war had been made impossible, thanks 
to the energetic measures of the King in 
expunging Protestantism. Province after pro- 
vince was incorporated, and the capital reaped 
the benefit of every extension of power. The 
court became the center of the system, and the 
idea could arise in the head of the most perfect 
of the French kings, merely regarded as a 
king, to call himself the "sun " of this system. 
Henceforth Paris absorbed all the best literary 
and artistic strength of the nation. It was the 
head of the nation, and this head grew at the 
expense of the body. 

Who can fail to see in the fact of a great 
centralized power the true explanation of the 
exceptional duration of the influence of French 
literature which we have just noted ? 

It is because Louis XIV contributed so 
greatly to this result that his reign must ever 
be of especial interest, not only to the his- 
torian, but also to the student of literature. 



Vanderbilt University. 



C. A. Eggert. 



THE DOCTRINE OF BILINGUALISM 

AGAIN. 

In answering Professor Earle's rejoinder to 
my article on Bilingualism, I wish to point out 
first, that I was combatting a statement for 
which no single argument had ever been ad- 
vanced by Professor Earle or by any one else. 
The doctrine of Bilingualism rested solely 
upon the assertion that such a fact did exist 
with certain examples that were said to be 



accounted for by the theory. Against an as- 
sertion, unsupported by proof of any sort, 
even " a vague flight of reasons " might be of 
some importance. There is, besides, no rea- 
son to suppose that all of those I cited as 
having noted the use of word-pairs accept the 
doctrine of Professor Earle, so that I am 
by no means arraying myself against any 
such list of authorities as I quoted in my 
last paper. One other point of fundamental 
importance in such a discussion I should like 
to emphasize. This I may best do by quoting 
the words of Professor Napier of Oxford in 
relation to another instance of oft-asserted 
French influence. He says in the Academy of 
January 14, 1894: 

" When any feature of language is ascribed 
to foreign influence, the 07111s probandi dis- 
tinctly rests with those who advance or uphold 
their view. They must show, on the one 
hand, that there is need for such an assump- 
tion — that the language would not naturally, 
and out of its own resources, have developed 
the feature in question without any influence 
from without ; and they must, on the other 
hand, bring positive evidence to show that the 
particular foreign language did exercise the 
influence ascribed to it." 

Professor Earle says in his February letter 
to this Journal, that I developed two tangible 
points in my first paper, regarding (1) "the 
bilingual couplings in Chaucer" and (2) the 
word-pairs in the Alfredian translation. He 
then proceeds to say that the second fact has 
no relation to the other and so disposes of it. 
Now is not Professor's Earle's attempt to limit 
the discussion to what he called, "bilingual 
couplings in Chaucer" merely begging the 
question ? Have we not a larger group of facts 
to be accounted for? It seems to me so. 
Taking the whole history of English together, 
we find an employment in every period of two, 
sometimes three, fairly synonymous words for 
the same general idea. I put the fact in the 
simplest possible form without suggesting in 
the statement the slightest reason for it. The 
phenomenon in question includes the use of 
two or more fairly synonymous words both in 
original works and in translations, both in 
poetry and prose. It does not seem best in this 
place to quote examples for all of these, but I 
shall be glad to do it if the fact is called in 
question. Of these word-pairs, — for as most of 



